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Latrp Bett returned recently from Berlin, Germany, where he 
had served as a member of the Allied Military Government. Mr. | 
Bell received his A.B. degree at Harvard University and studied | 
law at the University of Chicago, where he was granted his J.D. degree. He was 
admitted to the Illinois bar in 1907 and has practiced law in Chicago since that 
time. He is now a member of the firm of Bell, Boyd and Marshall. He has served 


as the chairman of the Regional Navy Price Adjustment Board. 


| Carrot Brnper, editorial editor of the Minneapolis Tribune, 
és recently left the staff of the Chicago Daily News with which he had |} 
been associated for a number of years. After doing both under- 
graduate and graduate work at Harvard University, he began his newspaper 
career in 1919 and served on several Midwest papers. From 1922 until 1927 he 
was a special writer for the Chicago Daily News. After that he joined the Daily 
News foreign staff and was in Italy, Soviet Russia, and London. In 1936 Mr. 
Binder was made foreign editor and director of the foreign service of the Daily 
News. He served in this capacity until his recent association with the Minneapolis 
Tribune. He has written widely for various magazines and publications. 


of Chicago, received his undergraduate training at Lombard Col- 

lege and was granted his A.M. and Ph.D. degrees at the University 
of Illinois. Before coming to the University of Chicago, he taught political science 
at Harvard University and the University of Minnesota. He has served as an 
adviser to the State Department and recently was at the Nuremberg trials. He 
is a member of the board of editors of the American Fournal of International Law | 
and the author of many books on international relations, among which are: 
Enforcement of International Law through Municipal Law in the United States | 
(1916); Control of American Foreign Relations (1922); Mandates under the League | 
of Nations (1930); The Causes of War and the Conditions of Peace (1935); and 
A Study of War (1942). 


: Quincy Wrict, professor of international law at the University 
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Mr. Wricut: Tomorrow the Security Council of the United 


_ Nations Organization meets in New York City. Churchill and 
_ Stalin are engaged in a sharp debate. There is trouble in Iran. 


The situation in Manchuria is obscure but disturbing. The occu- 


- pation problems in Germany and Japan are creating friction. 


I suppose that we are not so conceited as to think that we can 


talk about having peace forever? 


Mr. Bett: From the ringside seat which I had recently in 
Berlin I concluded that I would be satisfied with peace for ten 
years. I assume that we are not going to discuss some patent 
arrangement that will do away with war for all time; we are 


_ rather concerned today about the immediate future and that 


_ period about which we can do something. 


Pee oe ee es eT. 


Mr. Wricut: With twenty years’ experience as a newspaper- 
man devoted to foreign affairs, Binder, you can appraise the 


significance of the headlines. 


Mr. BinpeEr: Peace to me means peace of mind. We did not 
have it in the years before World War II; and, alas, we do not 


_ have it now. The defeat of our German and our Japanese enemies 
_ has not brought that release from tension or that feeling of secur- 
_ ity for which we had hoped as a result of the collapse of the Axis. 
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Our fear of Germany and Japan has given way to fear of each 
other. 


The British and we are both afraid of Russian expansion and 
their defense plans; and the Russians are afraid of our monopoli- 


ede: 


zation of the atomic bomb and our great navy and air force. That 
does not make for peace in these days. 


Mr. Waicut: In discussing the problem, “Can We Keep the 
Peace?” the word which strikes me is “we.” It does not mean 
United States, I take it. Our responsibilities for peace are very 
great but not exclusive. “We,” as I understand it, means all the 
world—both governments and people. It takes all of them to 
keep the peace. 


Mr. Binp_er: And, of course, the tragic thing is that the peo- 
ple who won the war are not getting along as they should; and 
the dispute seems to center, at the present time, around Anglo- 
American relations with Russia. 


Mr. Waraicut: The problem of relations with the Soviet Union 
occupies the headlines. Everybody wonders whether we can deal 
with the Soviet Union. Soviet policy, it seems to me, is based 
upon tradition—the traditional Russian policy of access to the 
sea—and possibly upon a more modern Communist anti-impe- 
rialistic policy, particularly in Asia. This is coming to a head 
in Iran. 


Mr. Binper: Iran happens to be in the headlines at the pres- 
ent time because Russia seems to be pursuing a unilateral 
policy there and acting as if the United Nations had not come | 
into being. Something actually has been added to the peace 
machinery in the form of this great peace-preserving organiza- 
tion. The present tension is a very severe trial for the newborn | 
peace organization. 


Mr. Bett: But how much of that tension do you think is | 
derived from oil? 
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Mr. Binper: Oil is the immediate occasion for the tension. 
Because the British have been in Iran a long time, they have a 
great stake. The United States has a lesser stake but is also keen- 
ly interested because Iran has one of the largest oil deposits in 
the world. The only objection which I think the rest of the world 
can have is the way in which Russia proposes to have its share. 
It seems to be getting it by maintaining troops there, in violation 
of treaties, and by political interference in Iranian affairs. It is 
that, rather than the oil, which, of course, makes the issue one 
for the United Nations. 


Mr. BELL: Are we prepared to say that there was no political 
interference at the time when the British got their concessions? 


Mr. Binper: No, we certainly cannot, but something has 
been added since then—the United Nations, the Atlantic Char- 
ter, and other factors which were designed to avoid situations of 
this kind. That is the important thing on which we must concen- 
trate and not on whether oil is deserved by Russia, because I 
will grant that. 


Mr. Wricut: It seems to me that we have a very concrete 
issue in Iran. Soviet troops were supposed to be out of Iran on 
March 2. The treaty of 1942 definitely provided that. They are 
not out yet. Russia, as I understand, is trying to make some 


. point on the treaty of 1921, which did permit the Soviets to have 


troops in Iran in case she thought that she were being attacked 
from that direction. 


Mr. Binper: But that treaty had to do with actions by White 
Russians or any other people who were going to try to overthrow 


the Soviet regime. There is no such threat in the present Iranian 
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- situation. 


As you know, not only the American troops but the British 
have all been withdrawn. The only foreign troops in Iran are 


Russian. 
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THE U.S.S.R. AND EUROPE 


Mr. Wricut: But is the problem not one of whether contracts 
are to be observed? The Soviets will doubtless make some de- 
fense when they present the case to the United Nations Security 
Council, and they may raise past treaties. We will have to re- 
serve final judgment until we see what kind of case they make. 


Mr. BELL: But I would like to suggest that we are building a 
good deal of the case on the fact that the Russians have not lived 
up to the timetable. We have been told for many years that the 
Russians have no sense of time; and we also know that they have 
a large, immense, lumbering bureaucracy which may not be able 
to act promptly. 


Mr. Wricut: That is right. The same problem may be in- 
volved in Manchuria. The papers this morning report that 
Russian troops are getting out of Manchuria. I believe that, in 
a conversation last August with T. V. Soong, Stalin said that 
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troops would be out of Manchuria within three months after the 
defeat of Japan. 


Mr. Binper: That, I think, is the real question—the over- 
staying of their welcome. The Iranians wanted them to get out 
in accordance with this treaty calling for evacuation by March 2. 
The Chinese wanted them out of Manchuria at least by Febru- 
ary 1. The trouble is that in Manchuria they have left friends 
behind—namely, the Chinese Communists—who seem to be 

_ making some trouble so that that again raises a question of 
security. 

Is this a unilateral method of strengthening Russia at the ex- 

_ pense of the general peace and to the jeopardy of the other 
countries? 


Mr. Wricut: We have also the problem of Turkey and the 
Balkans. The reports seem to be that the Soviets may be bring- 
ing pressure on Turkey in order to get her former provinces of 
Kars and Ardahan. It is also reported that she wants to have a 
base on the Dardanelles and the Bosporus. 


Mr. Binper: That does not seem to be the end of it. There is 
obvious Soviet activity throughout the Middle East. There was 
the attempt to creat a Kurdish State. The agitation by the 
Russians against the British handling of Palestine seems to be a 
_ play for the Arabs in the same way that the Germans and the 
Italians were playing for them before this war. That all, in turn, 

' makes a general tension throughout this area. 


Mr. Bett: But is there anything more wicked about the 
_ Russians’ building up a line of buffer states than there was about 
the French building their famous cordon sanitaire after 1918? 


Mr. Binper: That parallel is a disturbing one to me because 
the attempt of the French to create security by the cordon 
_ sanitaire simply led to the strengthening of Germany by Britain, 


« A system of setting up buffer states to isolate another nation. 
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on the one hand, and to close collaboration between the Russian 
regime and the German regime in that period. All this made 
possible Nazi rearmament of Germany and all the program which 
culminated in World War II. 

It is that kind of intrigue and the creation of that kind of 
buffer regime which, it seems to me, jeopardize the peace. I 
want to see us find a better way of handling and preserving the 
general security. 


Mr. Wricut: Bell, your question suggests this to me. In the 
_ past we have dealt with countries like France and others on the 
basis that they had specific and concrete interests of certain 
_ kinds which could be negotiated. The problem, it seems to me, 
is whether we can deal with the specific Soviet policies to which 
we have alluded or whether we are forced to interpret the 
Soviets as having a policy of unlimited expansion. If we once get 
_ the latter attitude, it may be that negotiations will be difficult if 
not impossible. 


Mr. Bett: Do we have to stop the Russians at all points at 
_ which they think it worth while to expand? 


Mr. Binp_er: The question is how much they need. I noticed 
a compilation that they have now taken two hundred and 
seventy-three thousand square miles and twenty-four million 
“ people, who formerly were under other sovereignties, back into 
the Soviet Union as a measure of security; and they do not seem 
: to be through. It is that type of thing, I think, whch contributes 
: greatly to the tension. 


Mr. Wricut: Although it is true that the Soviets have ac- 
"quired a good deal of territory which they did not have before 
_ World War II, it is also true that they have not gone outside the 
old czarist empire. They have taken back territory which was 
_taken away from them when Russia was weakened by internal 
E vevolution. It is not at all unnatural that they should want to ex- 
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tend their limits that far. It is possible that, in the case of th 
southern Kurile Islands, they have gone even a little farthe: 
than that, but I think that that is about the only case in whicl 
that is true. 


Mr. Binper: Iran would be beyond the old borders. It is, | 
say again, a question of how much they feel they need. That i: 
why I would like to see the United Nations have such an appea 
to the Russian leadership and to the leadership of the other coun. 
tries that no nation would feel that it needed to take in territory 
in order to maintain its security. 


Mr. Wraicut: While I do not want for a minute to justify any 
action which Russia may be taking in Iran which is contrary te 
treaty obligations, I do think that we should recall that, by 
agreement with Great Britain in 1907, Russia did have a sphere 
of interest in northern Persia corresponding with the Britisl 
sphere in southern Persia. It was on the basis of that agreemen: 
that the entente among Great Britain, Russia, and France 
emerged prior to World War I. 


Mr. Bett: Do not both you gentlemen think that, as a matte: 
of fact, we had better find out how to get along with the Russian: 
rather than to suspect everything which they are doing? There 
may well be a “Russia First Committee” at work in the Kremlir 
which wants Russia for the Russians. They keep on expanding 
this way without our ever finding out what we can do to remove 
their suspicions. 


Mr. Wricut: It certainly is an awfully good thing to see our. 
selves as others see us and, also, to see others as they see them. 
selves. 

I can see very well how the Soviets might be alarmed at ou: 
unique control of the atom bomb; at our apparent effort t 
monopolize policy in Japan; and at talk of an Anglo-Americar 
alliance. All these things may be very alarming to the Soviets 
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And we ought to try to put ourselves into their point of view and 
to see what it is. Then, let us see whether we cannot negotiate 
these various issues which have arisen, one at a time, 


Mr. Binper: So far so good. We should put ourselves in the 
Russian position, but I wish that the Russians showed some 
sign of putting themselves in our position. Here we are, emerging 
from this terrific struggle to maintain our security and hoping 
that we can reduce our military establishments and turn to 
peaceful pursuits and to the tasks of reconstruction. But the 
nervous behavior—the seemingly unending demand of Russia 
for new forms of power and new expansion—prevents us from 
thinking in that way. I would like them also to think about our 
desire for security which we see through the universal peace 
organization. 


_ Mr. Bett: I would like to suggest the added point that Russia 
is emerging from the Middle Ages—or has been during the last 
twenty-five years. She has been under suspicion by the capitalist 
nations for all those twenty-five years; and she is naturally 
suspicious of them. She has her own point of view which we have 
put ourselves to precious little pains to understand. 

~ We have had, within my experience, an opportunity to work 
with the Russians in the quadripartite government in Berlin. 
That experiment is, in a modest way, succeeding. The Russians 
are difficult; they are unmannerly; they are peasants at heart in 
many respects; but they are people. Our experience in Berlin was 
that, after we had worked with them day after day and week 
after week, we found points of misunderstanding which could be 
cleared up, and we found many common grounds upon which 
we could operate. 


: Mr. WricuT: That is a very important point of view, and I 
should indorse it from my own experience at Nuremberg last 
gutumn. The war-criminal trials were a very difficult and pro- 
Breed operation. The judges had to deal with one another some- 
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STRUCTURE OF THE 
UNITED NATIONS ORGANIZATION 


SECURITY COUNCIL 
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Trygve Lie (Norway } elected by General Assem- the Chiefs of Staff of TI nations on the Security 
for 5-year term. bly for 3-year term the big five Council plusCanada 


times six or seven hours a day. I can say that I was very muc 
encouraged by the spirit of cooperation which prevailed in spit 
of the vast differences between the legal system and the concep 
tions of justice which exist in the four countries which engag! 
in those operations. There was cooperation; and that particula! 
operation has been going on successfully. 


Mr. Binper: So far, so good, I would say again. Of course, yo} 
were working there with the problem of the liquidation of t 
last war rather than with the prevention of World War III 
But I do hope that that spirit of give-and-take which you ex 
perienced there and that ability to find a meeting of minds i 
carried over into the handling of the peace, because we have na 
got around yet to negotiating a peace treaty. The sooner that w 
can do that, the better. So let us strive very hard. I certainly di 
not wish to give the impression that I despair of having a meet 
ing of minds with the Russians. 
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Mr. Wricut: I want to return to one point, Bell, which you 
made a little while ago about difficulties with dealing with the 
Russians. You referred to the centralization in Russia and the 
fact that the negotiators always have very specific instructions 
from the central authorities. That is a point to bear in mind, for 
that extreme centralization of the Russian government makes 
negotiation difficult. 


Mr. Bett: There is no question about it. But, on the other 
hand, we will never get anywhere unless we start to find out 
what are the limits of their powers of negotiation. I am prepared 
to guess that, as time goes on and as they get confidence in us, 
those limits will be wider than they were. 


Mr. Binper: I have been watching international conferences 
as part of my lifework for many, many years. What has struck 
me, as I have watched Russian negotiators, is that they always 
enter a conference with a program. They know what their main 
objectives are. I have not always felt that that was the case with 
the American representatives. It is partly because our foreign 
policy has never been very well defined; and, secondly, it is 
because there is a divided public opinion as contrasted with a 
united one among the Russians. They thus start with a certain 
advantage in any such negotiations. 


Mr. Wraicut: They may know where they want to come out, 
but the difficulty is that the negotiators do not always realize 
how much flexibility they have. They cannot pursue the path as 
the negotiations suggest toward their objectives. Frequently they 
are in a position of simply saying nothing or are able to say noth- 
ing at all until they get explicit instructions. 


Mr. Binper: That is why people always suggest that if only 
the Big Three would get together—meaning the heads of the 
government and including Stalin as the participant—then we 
could get places. 
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Mr. Bett: I would like to put in just a word at this point. I 
have not much confidence in what the Big Three accomplish 
when they get together. They are in a hurry; they are under an 
obligation to produce some kind of result which they can give 
out in a communique. When somebody is in a hurry and is nego- 
tiating with the Russians, he is lost. The Russians are never in 
a hurry; they have plenty of time. 


Mr. Wricut: But then you have the problem that the only 
way to deal directly with the top in the Soviet Union, which we 
admit has so very much authority, is by these Big Three meet- 
ings. Frequently you can cut through, and the line of policy 
which the Soviets are prepared to take is determined in a public 
statement. 


Mr. Binper: As an old Russian correspondent, I am much 


impressed with the tremendous authority vested in Stalin. He 
therefore can make concessions and take decisions which other- 
wise would have to be referred back to him. 

Wright, you were at San Francisco and at the United Na- 
tions Conference, too; you must have had the impression that 
many things went slowly because Molotov was referring them 
back to somebody in the Kremlin—we presume Stalin. So, I do 
think that there is an advantage in having Stalin sit in on the 
major decisions. But the problems must be prepared in advance 
by explorations into the subjects through ambassadors and ex- 
changes in both Washington and Moscow. 


Mr. Wricut: We have had a great deal of experience; we have 
discussed it a little in the occupation of Germany. There we have 
had the cooperation to which Bell has referred. There has been 
some action taken on a very high level and some on a lower 
level. In general, the lower-level conversations moved along, 
did they not? 


Mr. Bett: After we got over being suspicious of one another, 
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they moved along very well and with rather complete confidence 
in the candor and sincerity of both sides. The whole German ex- 
periment, while it may fail as a matter of administration of a 
conquered country, at least has opened the door to that kind of 
cooperation. 


Mr. Binper: Bell, you, of course, must have seen quite a bit 
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of Marshal Zhukov. I understand that he has a bigger job than 


before in Russia. And, of course, General Bedell Smith, who was | 
one of our top brass hats, is going over to Moscow. Do you think 
that they will speak the same language and that good things — 


will come out of that arrangement? 


Mr. Bett: You compliment me about Marshal Zhukov. I 


saw him once, but I was a little the thicker of the two, as Harry 
Lauder would say. I think that the Russians at the moment have 


great respect for brass and for the military; and that it is a very — 


wise idea to send Bedell Smith over there. 


Mr. Wricut: It seems to me that the policy in Germany is 
very important in so far as it displays the possibility of coopera- 
tion and in so far as it teaches us and the Russians the way to 
cooperation. 

It is also of very great importance, because the only danger 
from Germany would be in case the spirit of cooperation between 
the Eastern and the Western powers broke down. If that oc- 
curred, then it might be to the interest of either one or the other 
to build up Germany. But, so far as I can see, there is no real 
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danger of the peace being broken by Germany unless that con- 


tingency should arise. 


Mr. Brinper: I was in Moscow in the period when Germany | 
and Russia were both outside the family of nations; and just be- 


cause they both were excluded, they tended to work together. 
Germany was forbidden to rearm and forbidden to have chemical 
warfare or even to have its own aviation. What happened? The 
Germans came over into Russia to do the practicing which was 
forbidden by the Allies in Germany proper. I hope that we can 
organize things so that Russia will not be outside and will not 
feel that it is necessary to give scope to Germany or Japan, for 
that matter, to reemerge as military powers. 


Mr. Bett: Perhaps I may draw on my Berlin experiences in 
that regard. I do not think that if we treat Germany with intelli- 
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_ gence at the moment, she is in danger of creating a new danger 


spot for a good period. But we might well do it if we drag her 


down too far economically. Her industrial plant is now in ruins; 
her commercial economy has collapsed. She is not likely to start 
a war without something from the outside. 


Mr. Binper: That is a very good point. I rather have gotten 
the impression that the Russians at this instance are for weaken- 
ing Germany economically more than the British and the Ameri- 
cans are. Is that the correct impression? 


Mr. Bett: I do not think that there is any question about 
that. We may very well all be wrong about it, for, after all, we 


must face the fact that the Potsdam Agreement lopped off 


_ twenty-five per cent of the German breadbasket, and that she 


_has, if she is going to eat, to import food. To pay for the food, 
_ she must export manufactures. She must, therefore, have some 


substantial plant; and if we strip her too bare, a large part of the 
population will begin to starve, and we will have brought on 


another focus of infection the effects of which we cannot antici- 


_ pate. But we can be quite sure that other focuses of infection will 
_ gather together with it. 


Mr. Wricut: I believe that the sociologists tell us that slums 


breed crime. I suppose that may be true in the international 


ere 


field. If Germany is allowed to become—or perhaps we should 
say, to continue—a slum, serious problems are inevitably going 


_ to emerge. 


The problem of Japan is one in which we have assumed great 


“responsibility. It occurs to me that we ought to recognize the 
cooperative interest of Russia and our other Allies in a policy 
toward Japan. I have felt that maybe the Soviets felt a little 


, 
a 


alarmed at our apparent assumption that MacArthur could run 


: the show in Japan. 


Mr. Binper: Of course, Peacks Roosevelt did give them 
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some reassurances by agreeing at Yalta to their possession of the 
Kurile Islands, which gave them a strong vantage point, no 

only in regard to Japan but also, if trouble should come, in re-+ 
gard to the Pacific Coast of the United States. The concessions: 
with regard to positions in Manchuria, both strategic and eco- 
nomic concessions, were also pretty considerable. That ought to} 


allay them somewhat. 


Mr. Wricut: The establishment of the Far Eastern Commis- 
sion in Washington, in which Russia participates, and also th 
Advisory Council in Tokyo, both will contribute to a sense o 
participation in Far Eastern policy as a whole by the Soviets. 


Mr. Be.t: The Russians are good traders, and they are not 
going to overlook any grievance which they have in one part of 
the globe which they could use to their advantage in another. Do 
not forget that. : 


Mr. Wricut: That raises a very important question and leads 
us right to the problem of the United Nations Organization. 
Should peace be preserved by bargaining among the great 
powers on only distantly related subjects, or should we rather 
utilize to the full the United Nations Organization to deal with 
each specific problem on its own merits as it arises? 


Mr. Binper: Relations among the powers being what they 
are, it is inevitable that there should be some private discussions 
between the three or four greatest powers. But the more which 
can be conducted within the framework of the United Nations, 
the better it will be for everybody. This is true, first, because the 
great powers will not feel that they are being pushed around by 
one another quite so much; and, secondly, because there is, then, 
the bringing into the whole factor the judgment and experience 
of all the countries. There is the feeling that this is for the general 
good rather than for the few at the expense of the many. 


Mr. Wricut: If we do that, does it not mean that bargaining 
[16] 


‘among unrelated subjects would be at a minimum? In other 

words, we would not be trading something in the Far East with 
the Soviets for something in the Near East. The United Nations 
would be dealing with each problem on its own merits, and bar- 
gaining on distant matters would be minimized. 


Mr. Bett: I agree with you idealists in principle, but I still 
think that, until the United Nations gets pretty well estab- 
lished, it is just as well to settle as many difficulties in the back 
yard as we can before we bring them into the front parlor. 


Mr. Binper: That is right so long as they are settled on a 
principle of justice, with the long-term benefits very clearly in 
“mind, and not at the expense of some lesser power. For example, 
-we do not want to win a settlement in Iran at the expense of 
China or a settlement in Manchuria at the expense of Iran. 


Mr. Wricut: We do not want to have the United Nations 
Organization side-stepped. If it is, it will lose all prestige; peo- 
ple will think that it is good for nothing. We must not have more 
“Munich Conferences” outside the United Nations. 


Mr. Bett: I cannot quarrel with that. 


Mr. Wraicut: It seems to me that one question which we have 
not raised is that of the atom bomb. That has been discussed a 
‘great deal on this Rounp Taste. All of us, I think, recognize 
that it is a subject in the background of all these tensions. 


Mr. Binper: There is no question of that. The Russians know 
‘that we have it, but they do not realize that we would not use it 
unless we were first attacked. They suspect that we might. Of 
‘course, they are going to try to get one of their own. I happen to 
be one of those who believe that they may get it before many 
‘years—say, four or five years. 


_ Mr. Wricut: We recognize that the world is full of tensions, 


=a 


many of them arising from the apparent expansionist policies of 
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: 
the Soviet Union in Iran, the Balkans, Turkey, and Manchuria 
We also recognize that the Soviets may be worried about some 0} 
our policies—our monopolization of the atom bomb; our assump- 
tion of sole responsibility in Japan; and the talk of an Anglo- 
American alliance against Russia. : 

If peace is to be preserved, problems must be dealt with on 
their merits. We must not assume that Russia has policies of un- 
limited expansion; and Russia must not assume that the Western 
Powers are hostile to the Soviet system as such. Cooperation has 
been effective in such difficult problems as the Nuremberg trial 
and the military government of Germany. If such cooperatio 
can go on in the United Nations; if we can learn to understan 
the Russians, and they us; if the United Nations can successfull 
face problems as they arise; if effective international control o 
the atom bomb can be devised, we believe that peace can b 
maintained. 


i 


The Rounp Tate, oldest educational program continuously on the air, is broadcast 
entirely without script, although participants meet in advance, prepare a topical 
outline, and exchange data and views. The opinion of each Speaker is his own and 
in no way involves the responsibility of either the University of Chicago or the 
National Broadcasting Company. The supplementary information in this transcript 


has been developed by staff research and is not to be considered as representing the 
opinions of the Round TaBLe speakers. 
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What Do You Think? 


1. Do you think that the key to maintaining peace rests with the Big 
Three? Is it necessary that the wartime unity of the big powers be 
continued in order to keep the peace? How can this be accomplished? 
Does the success of the UNO depend upon such unity? Upon what 
other bases can world unity be maintained? How can a world com- 
munity be built? 


2. What are the areas of Russian pressure? In what places have the 
Russians taken unilateral action in their own interest? What are the 
possible interpretations of Russian actions in Iran? 


3. Should the United States and Britain form the kind of alliance pro- 
_ posed by Winston Churchill? Is Churchill’s proposal a path to peace 
or to war? To what degree is the United States committed to the sup- 
port of Britain? 


4. Is the United Nations Organization impotent to deal with aggres- 
sions by any of the great powers? What is the effect of the veto power 
possessed by each of the Big Five? Should the veto power be abol- 
ished? 


5. What is the American stake in Manchuria and Iran? What is the 
obligation of the United States in these areas? Why is the oil in Iran ° 
of such importance? 


6. What is the role of the small nations in the United Nations Organiza- 
tion? How does it compare and how does it differ from the setup of 
the League of Nations? Is it a successful solution? What role do you 
think the small nations should assume in world organization? How 
their interests be made to coincide with the cause of world peace? 


4. Should all disputes be settled through the auspices of the United Na- 
tions Organization? Should disputes be settled between the great 
powers by diplomatic negotiation so as not to burden the UNO with 
conflicts it has not the strength to settle? 


8. Do you agree with the statement that “peace without good will can- 
not be durable, because it cannot be just’? Discuss. 


9. How does the conduct of foreign affairs differ from the politics of 
domestic issues? To what extent is American foreign policy subject to 
effective democratic control? How can American foreign policy be 
made responsible to the American people? 
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